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A  fire  of  fierce  and  laughing  light 

That  clove  the  shuddering  heart  of  night 

Leapt  earthzvard  and  the  thunder's  might 

That  pants  and  yearns 
Made  fitful  music  round  its  flight  — 

And  earth  saiv  Burns. 

—  Swinburne 

ROBERT  Burns  was  the  great  leader  in  the 
.  movement  that  advocated  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man  and  Hberty  of  mind  and  speech 
for  the  individual.  He  was  the  great  poet  of 
the  masses,  —  not  of  the  masses  alone,  but  of 
all  men  everywhere. 

Lord  Rosebery,  speaking  in  Glasgow,  said: 
"I  have  often  asked  mvself  if  a  roll-call  of  fame 
were  read  over  at  the  beginning  of  every  cen- 
tury, how  many  men  of  eminence  would  answer 
a  second  time  to  their  names;  but  of  our  poet 
there  is  no  doubt  or  question.  The  Adsum 
of  Burns  rings  out  clear  and  unchallenged. 
There  are  few  before  him  on  the  list,  and  we 
cannot  now  conceive  of  a  list  without  him." 
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What  better  rule  of  life  can  a  man  adopt  than 
the  lines  from  his  Epistle  to  Andrew  Hunter 
Aiken : 

The  fear  o'  Hell's  a  hangman's  whip 

To  haud  the  wretch  in  order, 
But  where  ye  feel  your  honor  grip 

Let  that  aye  be  your  border. 
Its  slightest  touches  instant  pause, 

Debar  a'  side-pretences 
And  resolutely  keep  its  laws 

Uncaring  consequences. 

How  he  clung  to  those  who  befriended  him ! 
Most  of  us  can  join  him  in  saying  of  those  we 
trust  and  believe  in,  as  he  said  of  Gavin  Ham- 
ilton : 

The  poor  man  weeps,  here  Gavin  sleeps 
Whom  canting  wretches  blamed. 

But  with  such  as  he  where'er  he  be 
May  I  be  saved  or  damned. 

Why  criticise  his  imperfections  and  back- 
slidings?  "Let  him  that  is  guiltless  cast  the 
first  stone."  Much  can  be  forgiven  any  man 
who  takes  the  indecent  original  of  "John  An- 
derson my  jo"  and  from  it  creates  that  glorious 
song  that  the  whole  world  has  loved: 
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Now  we  maun  totter  down  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 

In  Spite  of  wars  and  revolutions,  and  the 
ages  that  may  pass  before  his  ideal  can  be  at- 
tained in  its  entirety,  we  know  that  the  world 
is  making  progress  toward  the  realization  of 

For  a'  that  an'  a'  that 
It's  comin  yet  for  a'  that 
That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that. 

And  who  will  dispute  the  truth  of  that  beau- 
tiful picture  painted  with  his  pen : 

To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 

To  weans  and  wife 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  Human  Life ! 

Charles  Lamb  copied  in  one  of  his  common- 
place books  three  poems  of  Robert  Burns,  and 
of  him  wrote: 

"In  my  early  life  I  had  a  passionate  fondness 
for  the  poetry  of  Burns  —  Burns  was  the  god 
of  my  idolatry." 

Margaret  Fuller  wrote  of  him : 
'Since  Adam  there  has  been  none  that  ap- 
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preached  nearer  fitness  to  stand  up  before  God 
and  angels  in  the  naked  majesty  of  manhood 
than  Robert  Burns." 

Charles  Kingsley  said: 

''Four  faces  among  the  portraits  of  modern 
men,  great  or  small,  strike  us  as  supremely 
beautiful :  Shakespeare,  Raphael,  Goethe,  and 
Burns.  I  question  whether  Burns  be  not,  after 
all,  if  not  the  noblest,  still  the  most  loveable, 
the  most  like  what  we  should  wish  a  teacher 
of  men  to  be." 

The  great  Danish  poet  Jeppe  Aakjar  has 
written  of  the  poem  "To  Mary  In  Heaven"  as 
follows : 

"The  love  affairs  of  Burns  were  somewhat 
complicated,  and  they  have  given  the  Scotch 
moralists  many  problems  on  which  to  break 
their  teeth.  The  only  excuse  is  that  most  of 
them  have  been  poetized  by  him  in  songs,  now 
sparkling  like  crown- jewels  in  the  poetical 
treasury  of  Scotland.  Poems  of  that  noble 
brightness  never  can  be  of  base  origin.  Finer 
love-lyrics  than  those  written  of  Highland 
Mary  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  literature 
of  the  world." 

Here  are  a  few  excerpts  that  show  what  oth- 
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ers  have  thought  of  this  wonder  among  men. 
The  Hst  could  be  extended  without  hmit,  but 
these  will  suffice: 

Dear  Rab!  Manly,  witty,  fond,  friendly, 
full  of  weak  spots  as  well  as  strong  ones.  Per- 
haps no  one  ever  sang  "Lads  and  Lassies," 
that  universal  race,  mainly  the  same  too  in  all 
ages,  all  lands,  down  on  their  own  plane  as  he 
has.  Walt  Whitman 

Robert  Burns  has  taught  men  the  thought 
of  God  in  nature  more  than  a  great  many  pul- 
pits have.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 

The  poet  of  freedom  and  of  the  common  hu- 
man life  —  the  man  of  the  people,  who  in  "The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  painted  a  picture  of 
a  poor  man's  home  such  as  even  Shakespeare 
never  dreamed  of,  and  set  it  in  a  light  sweeter 
and  fairer  than  ever  rested  on  a  palace. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Collyer 

Does  he  listen  when,  in  lands  he  never  saw, 
great  poets  sing  of  him  in  words  simple  and 
melodious  as  his  own  ? 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson 

From  the  fall  of  Adam  to  this  time  I  believe 
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there  was  nothing  written  in  the  vein  of  his 
"Mountain  Daisy."  Others  have  caught  his 
spirit  from  the  poem,  but  who  among  them  all 
has  excelled  him? 

W11.UAM  Culle:n  Bryant 

Burn  Homer,  burn  Aristotle,  fling  Thucy- 
dides  into  the  sea,  but  let  us  by  all  means  have 
"Highland  Mary,"  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and 
"Scots  Wha  Hae  wi  Wallace  Bled."  When 
Scotland  forgets  Burns  then  History  will  for- 
get Scotland.  Professor  Blackie; 

Louis  Kossuth  in  Exile 
To  Robert  Burns  in  Immortality: 
The  man  o  independent  mind 
Is  King  of  Men  for  a  that. 

Louis  Kossuth's  inscription  in  visitors'  book  at 
Alloway. 

He  came  when  poets  had  forgot 
How  rich  and  strange  the  human  lot; 
How  warm  the  tints  of  life,  how  hot 

Are  love  and  hate; 
And  what  makes  truth  divine  and  what 

Makes  manhood  great. 

WiLUAM  Watson 
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Read  the  exquisite  songs  of  Burns.  In 
shape  each  of  them  has  the  perfection  of  the 
berry;  in  hght  the  radiance  of  the  devvdrop. 

Ai^FRKD  Te;nnyson 

Not  Latimer,  not  Luther,  struck  more  tell- 
ing blows  against  false  theology  than  did  this 
brave  singer.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  Marseillaise  are  not  more  mighty 
documents  of  freedom  than  the  songs  of  Burns. 

RAI.PH  Waldo  Emerson 

Robert  Burns  lives  on  with  a  vitality  which 
gathers  strength  from  time.  His  fame  broad- 
ens and  deepens  every  year.  .  .  The  world 
has  never  known  a  truer  singer. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

We  see  in  him  a  freer,  purer  development 
of  whatever  is  noblest  in  ourselves.  His  life 
is  a  rich  lesson  to  us,  and  we  mourn  his  death 
as  that  of  a  benefactor  who  lived  and  taught  us. 

Thomas  Careyi^e 

No  poet  of  our  tongue  ever  displayed  higher 
skill  in  marrying  melody  to  immortal  verse 
than  Robert  Burns.  Waeter  Scott 


The  rank  of  Burns  is  the  very  first  of  his  art. 

Lord  Byron 

The  books  that  have  most  influenced  me  are 
Coleridge  and  Keats  in  my  youth.  Burns  as  I 
grew  older  and  wiser.  John  Ruskin 

The  brightest  of  all  our  lyrists,  the  most  hu- 
man of  all  our  satirists.         Andre:w  Lang 

Others  may  be  the  favorites  of  a  class  or 
clique;  Burns  is  the  favorite  of  the  whole  world. 

Ai.fre:d  Austin 

Burns'  true  life  began  with  his  death.  With 
the  poet  passed  all  that  was  gross  or  impure. 
The  clean  spirit  stood  revealed  and  soared  at 
once  to  its  accepted  place  among  the  stars  in 
the  firmament  of  the  rare  immortals. 

Lord  Roskberry 

The  name  of  Robert  Burns  has  been  and  is 
dearer  to  more  hearts  than  any  other  except 
alone  that  of  Him  who  was  born  in  a  manger, 
and  died  that  we  might  live. 

Senator  Wii^liam  P.  Frye 
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Sweet  Singer,  that  I  lo'e  the  maist 

O  any  sin  wi  eager  haste, 

T  sniacket  bairn  Hps  ovver  the  taste 

0  liinnied  sang. 

1  hail  thee  though  a  blessed  ghaist 
In  Heaven  lang. 

Wi'  brimmin  lip  and  laughin'  ee 
Thou  shookest  even  grief  wi'  glee, 
Yet  had  nae  niggart  sympathy 
Where  sorrow  bowed, 
But  gavest  a  thy  tears  as  free 
As  a  thy  Gowd. 

James  Whitcomb  Rii^ey 

How  universal  is  Burns!  What  mirth  in 
his  cups,  what  softness  in  his  tears,  what  sym- 
pathy in  his  every  satire,  what  manhood  in 
everything!  Leigh  Hunt 

I  always  have  the  verses  of  Burns  near  at 
hand  on  the  shelf.  Burns  lived  a  hundred 
years  too  soon.  Daudet 

I  can  think  of  no  verse  since  Shakespeare's 
which  comes  so  sweetly  and  at  once  from  Na- 
ture. W11.LIAM  Pitt 
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Burns  was  about  as  clever  a  man  as  ever 
lived.  Charles  James  Fox 

Let  us  for  a  thousand  years  from  now  do 
honor  to  the  genius  and  to  the  character  of 
Robert  Burns.  It  has  not  the  power  of  cur- 
tailing by  one  second  all  his  journey  to  his 
Calvary.  We  ever  remain  his  debtors  who 
will  never  be  able  to  pay  to  him  the  debt  we 
owe  him.  T.  P.  O'Connor 

So  long  as  love  is  precious,  and  bereavement 
sacred,  and  hypocrisy  hateful,  and  pretension 
ridiculous,  and  labor  honorable,  and  true  man- 
hood noble ;  as  long  as  poetry,  simple,  natural, 
eloquent,  is  the  delight  of  mankind,  alike  in  the 
halls  of  the  opulent  and  by  the  "wee  bit  ingle 
blinkie's  family,"  so  long  shall  the  memory  of 
Burns  endure.  John  G.  Saxe 

But  still  the  music  of  his  song 
Rises  o'er  all,  elate  and  strong; 

Its  master  chords 
Are  Manhood,  Freedom,  Brotherhood; 
Its  discords  but  an  interlude 

Between  the  words. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfeeeow 
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I  passed  a  whole  morning  about  the  "banks 
and  braes  of  Bonnie  Doon,"  with  Burns'  tender 
love  verses  running  in  my  head. 

Washington  Irving 

The  lark  of  Scotia's  morning  sky! 

Whose  voice  may  sing  his  praises? 
With  Heaven's  own  sunlight  in  his  eye 

He  walked  among  the  daisies 
Till  through  the  cloud  of  fortunes  wrong 

He  soared  to  fields  of  glory, 
But  left  his  land  her  sweetest  song 

And  earth  her  saddest  story. 

Oi^ivER  WkndelIv  Holmes 

O'er  rank  and  pomp  as  he  had  seen 

I  saw  the  man  uprising; 
No  longer  common  or  unclean 

The  child  of  God's  baptizing! 
With  clearer  eyes  I  saw  the  worth 

Of  life  among  the  lowly; 
The  Bible  at  his  Cotter's  hearth 

Has  made  my  own  more  holy. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 

In  the  highest  class  of  lyric  poetry,  three 
names  stand  eminent.     Their  field  covers  eigh- 
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teen  centuries  of  time,  and  the  three  men  are 
Horace,  Beranger  and  Burns. 

James  A.  Garfield 

One  half  the  songs  worth  singing  have 
Burns  for  their  author. 

Horace  GreeeEy 

The  name  of  Robert  Burns  can  never  die. 
He  is  enrolled  among  the  immortals  and  will 
live  forever.  This  man  left  a  legacy  of  riches 
untold,  not  only  to  Scotland  but  to  the  whole 
world.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll 

The  genius  of  Scotland  sings  through  the 
soul  of  Burns  like  the  wind  through  an  aeolian 
harp.  George  F.  Hoar 

There  must  have  been  something  very  grand 
in  his  immediate  presence,  some  strangely  im- 
pressive characteristic  in  his  natural  behaviour, 
to  have  caused  him  to  seem  like  a  demigod  so 
soon.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Burns  is  the 
most  popular  great  poet  in  the  world. 

Richard  LeGallienne. 
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O,  Burns,  thou  joy  of  my  young  heart, 
Thou  lark!  thou  soul  of  Nature's  song; 

A  spark  of  thee  and  of  thine  art 

Hath  wandered  with  me  far  and  long. 
Carmen  Sylva,  Queen  of  Roumania 

Genius  is  not  confined  to  lands  or  latitudes. 
Burns  belongs  to  the  world. 

James  G.  Blaine 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  more  touching, 
sublime  poetry  than  that  of  Burns  was  never 
written.  Max  O'Rell 

We  esteem  the  highly  praised  Burns  amongst 
the  first  poetical  spirits  which  the  past  century 
has  produced.  Goethe 

The  total  impression  of  his  poems  is  and  re 
mains  that  of  a  candid,  healthy,  tender,  fresh 
and  mirthful  soul,  of  a  free,  reflecting  and  clear 
mind.  Wagner 

It  may  be  interesting  to  put  together  the 
Poems  either  certainly  or  supposedly  written 
by  Burns  to  his  "Highland  Lassie."  The  ear- 
liest was  a  composition  written  very  early  in 
life,  before  he  had  acquired  any  literary  fame. 
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He  says  she  "was  a  warm-hearted  charming 
young  creature  as  ever  blessed  a  man  with  gen- 
erous love."  It  was  of  course  intended  for 
music,  and  begins  and  ends  with  a  chorus : 

MY  HIGHLAND  LASSIE,  O 

Chorus 
IV  it  kin  the  glen  sae  bushy,  O, 
Aboon  the  plain  sae  bushy,  O 
I  set  me  dozvn  zin'  right  guid  will 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  O! 

I 

Nae  gentledames,  tho'  ne'er  sae  fair, 
Shall  ever  be  my  Muse's  care: 
Their  titles  a'  are  empty  show  — 
Gie  me  my  Highland  lassie,  O! 

II 

O,  were  yon  hills  and  vallies  mine, 
Yon  palace  and  yon  gardens  fine, 
The  wor-ld  then  the  love  should  know 
I  bear  my  Highland  lassie,  O ! 

Ill 

But  fickle  Fortune  frowns  on  me, 
And  I  maun  cross  the  raging  sea ; 
But  while  my  crimson  currents  flow 
I'll  love  my  Highland  lassie,  O! 
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IV 
Altho'  thro'  foreign  climes  T  range, 
I  know  lier  heart  will  never  change; 
For  her  bosom  burns  with  honor's  glow, 
My  faitiifnl  Highland  lassie,  O! 

V 
For  her  I'll  dare  the  billows'  roar, 
For  her  I'll  trace  a  distant  shore, 
That  Indian  wealth  may  luster  throw 
Around  my  Highland  lassie,  O ! 

VI 

She  has  my  heart,  she  has  my  hand, 
My  secret  troth  and  honor's  band ! 
Till  the  mortal  stroke  shall  lay  me  low 
I'm  thine,  my  Highland  lassie,  O! 

Chorus 

Farewell  the  glen  sae  bushy,  0! 
Fareicell  the  plain  sae  rashy,  0! 
To  other  lands  I  now  must  go 
To  sing  my  Highland  lassie,  O! 

The  reference  to  his  crossing  the  raging  sea 
sets  the  date  of  its  composition  at  about  the  time 
when  he  had  the  parting  with  Highland  ^lary, 
so  beautifully  commemorated  in  his  most  fam- 
ous song.  His  making  the  word  "world"  a 
dissyllable  in  the  second  stanza  gives  an  inter- 
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esting  hint  of  the  way  Burns  himself  would 
have  read  the  Poem:  he  undoubtedly  pro- 
nounced it  as  if  it  were  war-raid  or  wer-reld. 
Another  of  the  Highland  Mary  Poems,  as 
Burns  tells  his  friend  Thompson,  was  also  writ- 
ten in  his  "very  early  years,"  when  he  "was 
thinking  of  going  to  the  Indies"  and  "took  the 
following  farewell  of  a  dear  girl:" 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

And  leave  auld  Scotia's  shore? 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  th'  Atlantic  roar? 

O,  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange, 

And  the  apple  on  the  pine, 
But  a'  the  charms  o'  the  Indies 

Can  never  equal  thine. 

I  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  my  Mary, 
I  hae  sworn  by  the  Heavens  to  be  true. 

And  sae  may  the  Heavens  forget  me. 
When  I  forget  my  vow! 

O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand! 

O,  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 
Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand ! 

We  hae  plighted  our  troth,  my  Mary, 
In  mutual  affection  to  join; 
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And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  us ! 
The  hour  and  the  moment  o'  time! 

Still  another  relates  to  Mary,  but  whether  it 
is  Highland  Mary  or  indeed  whether  it  is  by 
Burns  himself  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  Wil- 
liam Scott  Douglas  says: 

"These  fine  verses  have  no  mark  in  the  'Mu- 
seum' to  indicate  their  authorship;  but  among 
the  poet's  MSS.  after  his  death,  they  were 
found  with  the  title,  *A  Prayer  for  Mary.'  In- 
ternal evidence  shows  that  the  date  of  composi- 
tion was  in  1786,  between  the  final  parting  of 
the  lovers  in  May  and  the  time  fixed  for  the 
poet's  departure  for  the  West  Indies,  some  four 
or  five  months  thereafter." 

Powers  celestial !  whose  protection 

Ever  guards  the  virtuous  fair, 
While  in  distant  climes  I  wander, 

Let  my  Mary  be  your  care ! 
Let  her  form  so  fair  and  faultless  — 

Fair  and  faultless  as  your  own  — 
Let  my  Mary's  kindred  spirit 

Draw  your  choicest  influence  down ! 

Make  the  gales  you  waft  around  her 

Soft  and  peaceful  as  her  breast; 
Breathing  in  the  breeze  that  fans  her, 


Soothe  her  bosom  into  rest: 
Guardian  angels !  O  protect  her, 

When  in  distant  lands  I  roam ; 
To  realms  imknovvn  while  fate  exiles  me, 

Make  her  bosom  still  my  home ! 

It  is  likely  that,  as  he  now  supposed  he  was 
leaving  Scotland  and  all  his  former  associates 
forever,  he  found  something  that  appealed  to 
him  in  some  song  that  came  by  chance  into  his 
possession.  Nevertheless  it  is  included  among 
the  dubious  Poems  in  the  Poet's  complete 
works.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  some 
of  his  finest  songs  were  written  while  he  was 
still  living  under  his  father's  roof,  such  as  that 
beginning : 

"Behind  yon  hills,   where  Lugar  flows" 
and 

"It  was  upon  a  Lammas  night," 
as  well  as  various  poems  in  praise  of  the  Tar- 
bolton  lassies,  with  some  of  whom  unfortun- 
ately he  was  on  terms  of  too  close  intimacy, 
due,  as  he  confesses,  to  the  influence  of  a  young 
fellow  named  Richard  Brown.  He  says  of 
him: 

"He  spoke  of  love  with  the  levity  of  a  sailor, 
which  hitherto  I  had  regarded  with  horror. 
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Here  his  friendship  did  me  a  mischief;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  soon  after  I  assumed  the 
plow,  I  wrote  the  Toet's  Welcome.'  " 

About  the  time  when  he  was  deciding  to  go 
away  from  Scotland  he  wrote  to  his  father : 

"I  am  quite  transported  at  the  thought  that 
ere  long,  perhaps  very  soon,  I  shall  bid  an  eter- 
nal adieu  to  all  the  pains  and  uneasiness  and 
disquietudes  of  this  weary  life;  for  I  assure  you 
I  am  heartily  tired  of  it,  and  if  I  do  not  very 
much  deceive  myself,  I  could  contentedly  and 
gladly  resign  it." 

Afterwards,  writing  in  his  Commonplace 
Book,  he  thus  refers  to  this  troublous  time  of 
his  youth :  "There  was  a  certain  period  of  my 
life  that  my  spirit  was  broke  by  repeated  losses 
and  disasters,  which  threatened  and  indeed  ef- 
fected the  utter  ruin  of  my  fortune.  My  body, 
too,  was  attacked  by  that  most  dreadful  dis- 
temper, a  hypocondria  or  confirmed  melancholy. 
In  this  wretched  state,  the  recollection  of  which 
makes  mc  yet  shudder,  I  hung  my  harp  on  the 
willow-trees,  except  in  some  lucid  intervals,  in 
which  I  composed  the  'Prayer :  Under  the  Pres- 
sure of  Violent  Anguish.'  " 

This  episode  was  followed  by  his  ill-fated  ex- 
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periment  in  farming  at  Mossgiel  with  his  broth- 
er Gilbert  and  by  the  death  of  his  father  who 
left  his  affairs  in  utter  confusion.  His  "Bonie 
Jean,"  with  whom  he  had  been  having  a  liai- 
son, was  about  to  become  a  mother  and  the 
paper  which  he  gave  her  acknowledging  her 
as  his  wife  had  been  destroyed  by  her  father. 
At  this  time  he  fell  in  with  Mary  Campbell, 
described  as  ''a  most  sprightly,  blue-eyed  crea- 
ture of  great  modesty  and  self-respect"  —  a 
servant  in  the  employ  of  his  friend  and  land- 
lord, Gavin  Hamilton.  She  manifested  so  much 
sympathy  with  Burns  in  his  misfortunes  that 
he,  considering  himself  free  from  any  obliga- 
tion to  Jean  Armour,  offered  to  make  her  his 
wife. 

She  went  to  her  home  in  the  Highlands 
where  lived  her  father,  who  was  a  sailor. 
Burns  escorted  her  on  the  first  part  of  the 
long  walk.  On  the  second  Sunday  in  May, 
1786,  they  reached  "a  sequestered  spot  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ayr  and  there  occurred 
the  parting  which  he  long  years  afterward  com- 
memorated in  the  touching  verses  reproduced 
in  the  present  little  volume.  Tradition  has  it 
that  they  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the  slow- 
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running  brook  and  after  clip[)ing  their  hands  in 
the  clear  water,  swore  to  be  true  to  each  other 
till  death.  They  also  exchanged  Bibles.  These 
books  are  still  preserved  in  the  Burns  monu- 
ment at  Ayr.  Her  gift  to  him  was  a  small 
plain  volume;  his  to  her  was  in  two  volumes. 
In  one  of  them  Burns  wrote:  "Ye  shall  not 
swear  by  my  name  falsely;  I  am  the  Lord," 
from  Leviticus  xix,  12.  In  the  other  he  wrote: 
"Thou  shalt  not  perjure  thyself,  but  shalt  per- 
form unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths,"  from  Matthew 

V,  33- 

We  know  that  Burns  gave  up  his  plan  of  em- 
igrating. Mary  Campbell,  after  making  her 
visit  to  her  father's  house,  set  out  to  go  to  Glas- 
gow as  a  house-servant,  but  stopped  at  Green- 
ock to  care  for  a  sick  brother.  There  she  fell 
ill  of  a  fever  and  died.  It  is  said  that  when 
Burns  heard  the  news  of  her  death  he  turned 
pale  and  left  the  house.  Only  his  immortal 
poem,  written  years  afterwards,  shows  that  he 
never  forgot  how  his  heart  had  been  touched. 

Such  is  the  story  of  "Highland  Mary"  and 
of  the  exquisite  song,  the  original  manuscript 
of  which,  just  as  it  left  Burns's  hand,  fills  one 
with  a  peculiar  thrill,  as  if  it  still  held  a  vital 
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reminder  of  the  Poet's  own  personality.  It 
seems  to  bring  the  man,  with  his  intense  na- 
ture, his  throbbing  passions,  his  marvellous 
loveableness,  and  his  genuine  humanity  into 
touch  with  one's  inmost  soul.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  precious  bits  of  handwriting  in 
the  world. 

WiLUAM  K.  BlXBY. 

Saint  Louis,  January  30,  1916. 
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